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Vatican  City, 

January  7,  1938. 


Reverend  Father  Rector, 

Boston  College, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

On  the  oooasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Boston  College,  the  Holy  Father  imparts 
to  the  Rector,  professors,  students  and  alumni  his  affec- 
tionately paternal  apostolic  benediction. 

Eugene  Cardinal  Pacelli, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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SAINT  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA 
The  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
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HIS  EMINENCE, 

WILLIAM  CARDINAL  O’CONNELL 
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MOST  REVEREND  FRANCIS  J.  SPELLMAN 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston 


VERY  REV.  WLODIMIR  LEDOCHOWSKI,  S.J. 
Su|)erior  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 


BISHOP  JOHN  B.  FITZPATRICK 
Who  brought  the  Jesuits  to  Boston,  in  18J7 


VERY  REV.  JAMES  II.  DOLAN,  S.J. 
Provincial  of  the  New  England  Province 
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REV.  JOHN  McELROY,  S.J. 
The  Founder  of  Boston  College 
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REV.  JOHN  BA  PST.  S.J. 
The  First  President,  1863-1869 


received  its  charter  seventy-five  years  ago,  on  April  1, 
1863.  That  is  the  event  we  are  commemorating  in  these  pages.  But  the  story  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Boston  previous  to  that  event  is  in  reality  the  first  chapter  in  t lie  history  of  the  College.  As 
such  let  us  briefly  recall  it. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Fitzpatrick,  bishop  of  Boston,  assigned  the 
administration  of  the  then  new  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  on  Endicott  Street,  in  the  North  End, 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  was 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  Superior  was  the  Reverend  John 
M cElroy,  S.J.  He  was  to  be  also,  as  eventuated,  the  Founder  of  Boston  College. 


Concur 


Father  McElroy  was  a remarkable  man 
even  in  a day  when  such,  it  would  seem, 
were  common.  He  had  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  as  a lay  Brother,  but  his  excep- 
tional talents  led  to  his  being  devoted  to 
the  higher  studies  leading  to  the  priesthood, 
wherein  he  was  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  United 
States. 

The  year  after  coming  to  Boston,  1848, 
Father  McElroy  purchased  the  Hancock 
schoolhouse  with  the  intention  of  starting  a 
college.  But  here  he  met  his  first  set-back. 
He  found  that  the  Jesuit  Provincial  Superior 
could  neither  spare  him  any  teachers  to  man 
the  college,  nor  authorize  him,  in  view  of  the 
current  state  of  finances,  to  make  the 
further  expenditures  necessary  for  the  open- 
ing of  a college. 

Four  years  later,  in  1852,  Father 
McElroy  made  another  attempt,  this  time 
buying  from  the  city  of  Boston  the  Otis 
schoolhouse  on  Lancaster  Street.  But 
again  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a faculty. 
Another  four  years  elapsed  and  this  time  a 
larger  lot  on  Leverett  Street,  known  as  the 
“Jail  Lands”,  wras  secured  for  a college  and 


a church.  This  time  the  plan  was  frustrated 
by  an  outburst  of  religious  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  neighbors,  who,  when  they 
learned  of  the  use  to  which  the  property  was 
to  be  applied,  made  such  vigorous  opposi- 
tion that  Father  McElroy  was  glad  to  can- 
cel the  bargain  and  turn  the  land  back  to 
the  city. 

This  event  proved  a blessing  in  reality, 
as  the  neighborhood  was  one  that  was 
doomed  to  deteriorate,  and  hence  was 
eminently  undesirable  for  either  a college 
or  a church.  In  addition,  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance of  the  many  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  few  but  fair-minded  friends  of 
toleration.  One  of  the  latter  wTas  the  Hon. 
Alexander  II.  Rice,  then  Mayor  of  Boston 
and  later  Governor  of  the  State,  who  used 
all  his  influence,  private  and  public,  to 
enable  the  Fathers  to  secure  property  for 
their  project.  Though  there  seemed  to  be 
a concerted  move  to  refuse  all  land,  city- 
owned  or  private,  for  the  desired  end,  Mr. 
Rice’s  influence  prevailed,  and  in  August, 
1857,  title  passed  to  the  site  on  Harrison 
Avenue  where  Boston  College  High  School 
and  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
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Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.J. 
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Rev.  Jeremiah  O’Connor,  S.J. 
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Rev.  Edward  V.  Boursaud,  S.J. 
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Rev.  Nicholas  Russo,  S.J. 
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Rev.  Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.J. 
1894-1898 


Rev.  W.  J.  Read  Mullan,  S.J. 
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c*e])tion  now  stand.  'Die  following  year 
Father  McElroy  began  erection  of  a church, 
a building  for  high  school  and  college  classes, 
and  a dwelling  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

The  new  school  buildings  were  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  I860,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  the  Church  was 
formally  opened.  The  College,  however, 
did  not  open  at  this  time,  again  because  of 
the  lack  of  Jesuit  professors.  Instead,  the 
buildings  were  used  from  18(50  to  1863  as  a 
private  House  of  Studies  for  young  Ameri- 
can Jesuits  preparing  for  the  priesthood. 

Meanwhile  other  events  had  taken  place 
which  stimulated  the  desire  of  Catholics, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to  make  their  own 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
youth  of  Boston. 

In  some  of  the  public  schools  of  the  time 
Catholic  boys  had  been  subjected  to  certain 
indignities.  In  these  schools,  professedly 
neutral,  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible 
was  in  obligatory  use;  Catholic  children  as 
well  as  others  were  compelled  for  example  to 
recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Decalogue 
according  to  the  Protestant  formula.  As 
the  variation  of  the  latter  was  used  for 
polemic  effect,  Catholic  parents  and  pupils 
felt  they  had  a just  grievance.  Matters 
came  to  a head  on  March  14,  1858,  when 
Thomas  L.  Whall,  a pupil  in  the  Eliot 
School  on  North  Margin  Street,  refused  to 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  from  the 
Protestant  version,  and  was  in  consequence 
cruelly  flogged  by  the  teacher.  The  boy’s 
father  brought  the  case  into  court,  but  the 
latter  sustained  the  teacher.  In  addition, 
the  School  Commissioners  refused  to  take 


any  action  upon  a courteously  worded 
remonstrance  from  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  In- 
stead, a large  number  of  active  sympathizers 
with  Whall  were  suspended  from  attendance 
at  school  until  such  time  as  they  should 
agree  to  conform  with  the  rules  in  force;  at 
the  same  time  they  and  their  parents  be- 
came liable  to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
- the  boys  for  “truancy"  and  the  parents 
for  abetting  them  in  the  same. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  these 
boys  and  to  protect  them  against  the  charge 
of  truancy,  the  Reverend  Bernardine  Wiget, 
S.J.,  then  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  appealed  to 
the  members  of  the  church  for  funds  with 
which  to  establish  a school.  The  people 
responded  generously  and  a school  was 
organized,  the  “Immaculate  Conception 
Sodality  Latin  School ".  It  opened  on 
September  12,  1858,  in  what  had  been  a 
Masonic  lodge  room  on  Hanover  Street. 
The  first  day  it  had  but  seventeen  students, 
but  the  number  soon  increased  to  thirty, 
divided  into  two  classes,  beginners  and 
those  already  somewhat  proficient  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  teacher  was  a Catholic 
college  graduate,  Michael  Norton,  then  a 
law  student  at  Harvard,  and  later  a well 
known  judge.  The  sessions  of  this  school 
were  terminated  in  1861,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  expected  opening  of  Boston  College.  It 
may  justly  be  considered  an  ancestor  of 
Boston  College  of  today,  if  not  Boston 
College  in  the  larval  stage. 

Then  came  the  final  events  in  the  found- 
ing of  Boston  College.  The  buildings  had 
already  been  erected,  but  it  was  not  until 
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April  1,  1863,  that  the  State  Legislature 
granted  the  College  a charter  to  confer 
such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by 
colleges  in  the  Commonwealth,  except  the 
medical  degree  (*).  During  the  following 
summer  the  Jesuit  students  at  the  College 
were  transferred  to  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  And  on  September  5, 
1864,  Boston  College  opened. 

Father  McElroy  had  withdrawn  from 
office  in  1860,  owing  to  advanced  age.  His 
successor,  the  first  president  of  Boston 
College,  was  the  Reverend  John  Bapst,  S.J., 
the  venerable  priest  who,  some  years  pre- 
viously, while  caring  for  a small  flock  at 
Ellsworth,  Maine,  had  been  tarred  and 
feathered  by  a “Know-nothing"  rabble. 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as 
his  services  to  the  Church,  eminently  fitted 
him  for  his  new  duties.  Hardly  less  well 
known  than  the  new  rector  was  the  Rever- 
end Robert  Fulton,  S.J.,  who  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  Studies,  or  Dean. 

Though  poor  in  material  equipment  (the 
best  equipped  colleges  of  that  day  would  be 
considered  hopeless  by  modern  educators) 
the  new  College  was  rich  in  the  character 
and  talents  of  its  faculty.  It  must  be  re- 
called, too,  that  Catholic  schools  as  a rule 
are  staffed  largely  by  members  of  religious 
orders  who  receive  no  salary  for  their 
services,  with  the  residt  that  such  institu- 
tions, though  their  income  is  relatively 
small,  are  able  to  survive  and  prosper  where 
other  institutions  would  inevitably  fail.  So 
it  was  with  Boston  College.  It  had  no 


endowment;  it  was  built  largely  on  bor- 
rowed money  and  burdened  with  mortgages; 
it  asked  but  a small  tuition  fee  — and  re- 
mitted that  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  case  of 
many  of  its  students;  yet  it  was  able  to 
forge  ahead,  though  slowly,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  to  its  students  a staff  of  professors 
of  eminent  merit  and  often  of  European 
training  and  experience. 

When  the  College  opened  in  that  first 
year,  only  twenty-two  students  matricu- 
lated. a disheartening  response  to  those 
who  had  worked  so  hard  for  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education.  The  next  year  the 
students  numbered  fifty,  ranging  in  age 
from  eleven  years  in  the  lowest  class  of  the 
High  School  to  twenty -six  years  in  the 
College.  During  the  following  few  years 
the  numbers  increased  but  slowly;  in  1873, 
nine  years  after  the  opening,  the  total 
number  in  High  School  and  College  was 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  for  the 
first  twelve  years,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  students,  no  professor  of  Philosophy, 
the  crowning  study  in  the  Jesuit  curriculum, 
was  provided.  After  Rhetoric  Class,  stu- 
dents desirous  of  obtaining  a degree  went 
elsewhere,  some  to  Holy  Cross  College  in 
Worcester,  some  to  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington.  Many  others,  intending  to 
enter  the  priesthood,  transferred  to  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries  for  their  studies  in  Philos- 
ophy. But  finally,  in  1876,  a professor  of 
Philosophy  was  provided  and  a Senior 
Year,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  that  study, 
was  added  to  the  course.  In  1877  the  first 


(*)  This  exception  was  later  removed,  when  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  passed  on  April  1.  1908,  at  the  time  when  the  transfer  of  the  College 
to  its  new  location  in  Newton  was  being  planned,  changed  the  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  granted  the  power  to  confer  medical  degrees, 
and  removed  a limitation  as  to  endowment  contained  in  the  original  charter. 
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class  was  graduated;  twelve  were  awarded 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  one,  1 1 
degree  Master  of  Arts. 

Father  Bapst  was  president  until  18(H), 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  W.  B rady,  S.J.,  who  remained  only 
a year  at  the  College,  after  which  he  was 
called  to  a more  important  office  in  the 
government  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Robert 
Fulton,  S.J.,  the  first  Dean  of  the  College, 
who  had  from  its  beginning  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  its  work  that  he 
had  come  to  be  considered  in  the  popular 
mind  as  the  founder  of  the  institution.  He 
was  a man  of  exceptional  literary  attain- 
ments, of  striking  administrative  { ability, 
and  of  singular  energy,  with  a reputation 
in  addition  as  a brilliant  wit.  He  was  twice 
president  of  the  College,  from  1870  to  1879, 
and  from  1888  to  1890. 

Between  Father  Fulton’s  two  terms  in 
office  the  College  had  four  presidents,  the 
Reverend  Jeremiah  O’Connor,  S.J.,  (1879- 
1884),  during  whose  administration  mili- 
tary drill  was  introduced  into  the  College, 
and  the  Stylus,  the  College  monthly  literary 
magazine,  was  established;  the  Reverend 
Edward  Y.  Boursaud,  S.J.,  (1884-1887),  a 
courtly  and  cultured  French  scholar;  the 
Reverend  Thomas  H.  Stack,  S.J.,  (1887),  a 
scientist,  whose  untimely  death  occurred 
before  he  had  assumed  any  active  direction 
of  the  College;  and  the  Reverend  Nicholas 
Russo,  S.J.,  (1887-1888),  philosopher,  au- 
thor of  textbooks  which  long  continued  in  use. 

W1  len  Father  Fulton  returned  to  office 
toward  the  close  of  1888,  so  great  had  be- 


come the  need  for  larger  quarters  if  expan- 
sion of  influence  were  to  be  maintained,  that 
he  immediately  constructed  an  addition  to 
the  College  on  James  Street  at  a cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  This  addition, 
in  the  form  of  two  wings  added  to  the  old 
building,  almost  doubled  the  classroom  ac- 
commodations; the  expansion  was  justified 
within  a decade,  for  in  that  time  the  student 
enrollment  was  more  than  doubled.  But 
the  cares  of  office  had  taken  their  toll  from 
Father  Fulton;  his  health  shattered  by  his 
arduous  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
youth  of  Boston,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  office  in  1890.  He  had  been  the  most 
eminent  president  of  the  College  thus  far, 
and  left  on  it  the  lasting  imprint  of  his 
talents  and  his  zeal  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God.  His  memory  is  fondly  preserved  to 
this  day  in  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful extra-curricular  student  activities, 
the  Fulton  Debating  Society. 

The  Reverend  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.J.,  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  development  inaugurated 
by  Father  Fulton.  He  remained  in  office 
for  four  years,  from  1890  until  1894,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Timothy 
Brosnahan,  S.J.,  (1894-1898).  At  this  time 
there  were  new  ideas  pervading  the  Ameri- 
can collegiate  scene;  new  theories  of  educa- 
tion were  seething  to  the  surface  of  con- 
temporary discussion.  Not  the  least  of  the 
latter  was  the  extravagant  “electivism” 
propounded  and  vigorously  fostered  by 
Charles  AY.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  also  in 
the  course  of  his  writings  made  the  very 
human  mistake  of  not  being  sure  of  his 
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fO/\ tt  Carter  granted  to  Boston  Col- 
lege in  1863  is  reprodneed  here  from  the 
original  document  in  the  possession  of  the 
College.  The  men  whose  names  appear  on  the 
document  — the  first  trustees  and  the  officials 
who  signed  the  act  — constitute  an  interesting 
group. 

Father  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  was  born  in 
Ulster,  May  14,  1782.  Came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1803,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a lay 
Brother  in  the  same  year.  Buyer  and  book- 
keeper at  Georgetown  University.  Assigned 
to  higher  studies  because  of  exceptional  ability, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1817.  In  Frederick, 
Md.,  he  built  the  Church  of  St.  John,  later  was 
chaplain  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Taylor  during 
Mexican  War.  Came  to  Boston  in  1847, 
built  Boston  College,  High  School  and  Church 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Died  at 

Frederick, Md., Sept.  12. 1877,  aged  ninety-five. 

« 

Father  Edward  II.  Welch,  S.J.  Born  in 
Boston,  May  20,  1822.  Graduated  from  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  and  Harvard  College  (1840). 
Studied  at  Heidelburg,  where  he  was  attracted 
to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Returning  to  Boston, 
was  received  into  the  Church  by  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick. Studied  law  at  Harvard,  theology  in 
France.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Rome,  was  ordained,  then  entered  the  novitiate 
at  Frederick,  Md..  in  1851.  Professor  at 
Georgetown,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore.  Holv 
Cross,  and  Woodstock  College,  Md.  As- 
sistant at  Church  of  Immaculate  Conception, 
Boston.  Died  at  Georgetown,  Dec.  2,  1904. 

Father  John  Bapst.  S.J.,  was  born  in 
Fribourg,  Switzerland,  Dec.  7,  1815,  studied 
at  the  Jesuit  college  there,  entered  the  Society 
in  1835.  Coming  to  the  U.  S.  in  1848,  he 
labored  on  the  Indian  missions  in  Maine,  at 
Old  Town,  Fastport,  Bangor  and  Ellsworth, 
where  he  was  persecuted  for  the  Faith,  being 
tarred  and  feathered.  Taught  at  Holy  Cross 
College.  Came  to  Boston  in  1860;  pastor  of 
the  Church,  and  first  president  of  Boston 
College,  1863-69.  Died  in  Maryland,  Nov.  4. 
1887. 

Father  James  Clark,  S.J.  Graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1829.  Attended  seminary 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Fmmitsburg,  Md.; 
entered  the  Society  in  1844.  Prefect,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  treasurer  at  Georgetown. 
President  of  Holy  Cross,  and  of  Gonzaga  Col- 
lege, Wash.  Died  at  Georgetown,  Sept.  9,  1886. 


Father  Charles  II.  Stonestreet,  S.J. 
Born  in  Maryland,  graduated  from  George- 
town in  18153,  entered  the  Society  the  same 
year.  Taught  at  Georgetown.  Appointed 
Provincial  of  the  Md.-N.  Y.  Province  in  1854: 
president  of  Georgetown  in  1858.  He  com- 
pleted St.  Aloysius  Church,  Wash.,  in  1859, 
taught  at  Georgetown,  was  appointed  rector 
of  Gonzaga  College.  Spiritual  father  at  Holy 
Cross,  1880.  Died  July  3,  1885. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock,  who  signed 
the  charter  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  born  in  Royalston,  Mass., 
March  4,  1816.  Graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1836,  taught  at  Princeton.  Studied  law  at 
Harvard,  began  practice  in  Worcester.  Elected 
representative,  1845-1847,  senator  in  184!), 
mayor  of  Worcester  in  1859.  Returned  to  the 
legislature,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from 
1864-1866.  Elected  governor  in  1866  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  Made  trustee  of  Am- 
herst College  in  1854;  received  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1866.  Died  Jan.  17,  1884. 

Jonathan  Edward  Field,  President  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1863.  Born  in  Haddam, 
Conn.,  July  11,  1813,  died  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  April  43,  1868.  A lawyer  of  note  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state;  served  in  the 
Senate  in  1854,  in  the  House  in  18(54,  again 
in  the  Senate  from  18(53  to  1865. 

John  Albion  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  Civil  War.  Born  in 
Windham,  Ale.,  Alay  31,  1818.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Bowdoin  College  in  1837,  he  came  to 
Boston,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  state  legislature  in  1857,  served 
a term,  declined  re-election.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  by 
the  greatest  popular  majority  recorded  in  the 
state  up  to  that  time.  Was  re-elected  four 
times,  serving  till  January,  1866.  A great 
executive,  liberal,  humane,  visioned.  An  un- 
compromising opponent  of  slavery,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  war  urged  a friendly  attitude  toward 
the  southern  states,  and  “reconstruction 
without  retribution”.  Also  opposed  the 
notorious  “Know-nothing”  movement. 
Though  not  a Catholic,  he  frequently  attended 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  and 
proved  himself  a real  friend  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  and  of  the  new  Boston  College.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Oct.  30,  1867. 
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Daniel  M.  C.  McAvoy 
The  first  student  to  register  when 
Boston  College  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1804.  Died  in  1873. 


The  Okiginal  College  Building 
on  James  Street,  and  rear  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception 


Faculty  Residence  on  Harrison  Ave. 


Arthur  .T.  McAvoy 
Registered  with  his  brother,  Daniel 
(left),  in  186+.  Entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1873. 


I.eft  to  right,  standing:  ltev. 
Joseph  F.  Colbert,  '70;  Hon. 
Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  ’71; 
Patrick  J.  Heaphy,  '09;  John 
A.  McLaughlin,  '70;  Rev. 
John  B.  Halloran,  '71;  Dr. 
John  D.  McGowan,  ’70; 
sitting:  James  11.  Murphy, 
’71;  Dr.  William  A.  Dunn, 
'71;  Joseph  B.  Donegan,  '70; 
John  F.  McLaughlin,  '70; 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Towle,  ’71. 
(From  an  old  tintype  of 
1807). 


Boston  College  High  School  Today 


Left  to  right,  top  row:  John 
J.  Collins,  James  J.  Barrett, 
.Fames  II.  Noonan,  John  F. 
Ray,  Thomas  J.  Hayes, 
Thomas  F.  Mahoney;  middle 
row:  James  A.  Gillespie, 

Oliver  M.  Sheridan,  Peter  F. 
Daly,  Bernard  F.  Lamb, 
Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Thomas  J. 
Giblin;  bottom  row:  Edward 
J.  Brandon,  Daniel  J.  Crow- 
ley, Leo  Brand,  S.J.,  William 
F.  Powers,  James  W.  Cotter, 
Hugh  J.  Molloy. 


i\  J$>bort  History  of  Boston  (College 


facts  when  speaking  of  the  history  of  Jesuit 
theory  and  practice  in  education.  Father 
Brosnahan,  known  for  his  trenchant  and 
incisive  logic,  and  superb  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  entered  the  lists,  perhaps 
not  to  the  confusion  of  his  eminent  opponent 
but  certainly  to  the  justification  of  the 
Society  and  the  adornment  of  the  literature 
of  education.  His  brochures  remain  as 
classics  of  their  kind. 

Father  Brosnahan  further  demonstrated 
his  business  as  well  as  his  writing  talent,  when 
he  purchased  for  athletic  purposes  a large 
lot  of  vacant  land  near  the  college;  for  it 
proved  to  be  a striking  investment,  bringing 
in  later  a large  sum  of  money  which  was  to 
make  possible  the  great  transformation  of 
the  College  under  Father  Gasson. 

Father  Brosnahan  was  succeeded  by  the 
Reverend  AY.  J.  Read  Mullan,  S.J.,  (1898— 
1903),  who  founded  the  Alumni  Sodality 
and  added  an  extra  year  to  the  course  in 
Philosophy;  and  the  Reverend  William 
Gannon,  S.J.,  (1903—1906).  Material  ex- 
pansion was  again  becoming  imperative.  In 
1890  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety 
students  in  both  High  School  and  College; 
in  1898  the  combined  attendance  had  in- 
creased to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  when 
Father  Gasson  took  office  in  1907  the  en- 
rollment was  approximately  seven  hundred. 

On  January  6,  1907,  the  Reverend 

Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  who  may  justly  be 
considered  the  second  founder  of  Boston 
College,  was  appointed  President.  To  him 
is  due  a special  tribute  for  the  vision  which 
enabled  him  to  conceive  the  new  and  greater 
Boston  College,  and  for  his  persistent  and 


unwavering  courage,  his  energy,  patience 
<md  unfaltering  faith  in  bringing  the  ideal 
out  of  the  realm  of  vision  into  that  of  ful- 
fillment in  enduring  stone. 

Father  Gasson  had  always  cherished  the 
idea  of  separating  the  College  from  the 
High  School,  convinced  that  the  property 
on  James  Street  was  too  constricted  for  any 
real  expansion  of  the  College.  He  decided 
to  select  a new  site  for  the  latter,  devoting 
the  old  edifice  entirely  to  high  school  work. 
The  first  step  was  taken  on  December  18, 
1907,  when  the  trustees  of  the  College  ac- 
quired title  to  the  present  site  in  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  section  of  the  city  of  Newton.  It 
consisted  of  approximately  thirty-five  acres 
of  land  on  the  boundary  between  Boston 
and  Newton,  lying  between  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Beacon  Street,  and  overlooking 
the  two  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoirs.  At  the 
time  of  the  purchase  Father  Gasson  said: 
“In  University  Heights  we  have  truly  a 
magnificent  site  — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  — and  we  are  determined  that  the 
new  university  will  be  planned  and  designed 
on  such  a scale  that  it  will  rank  with  the 
leading  universities  of  the  land." 

To  erect  buildings  in  harmony  with  the 
attractiveness  of  the  new  site.  Father 
Gasson  instituted  a competition  for  archi- 
tectural plans,  which  was  entered  by  a dozen 
of  the  most  prominent  architectural  firms 
in  the  East.  On  April  1L2,  1909,  the  board 
of  judges,  with  Father  Gasson  as  chairman, 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  the  firm  of  Magin- 
nis  and  AAalsh.  Their  plan  called  for  the 
development  of  some  twenty  buildings,  of 
stone  construction,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
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These  two  photographs  of  the  present  site  of  Boston  College,  taken  before  the  College  acquired 
the  property,  were  sent  by  Bishop  Lawrence,  retired  head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  state, 
to  Father  Gallagher,  former  B.  C.  president,  with  the  letter  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Turning  the  First  Sod  at  University  Heights 
Father  Gasson  (right)  breaking  ground  for  the 
Tower  Building,  June  19,  1909 
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The  Tower  Building 
just  after  completion,  March  21,  1913 


The  Class  of  1913 

entering  the  New  Boston  College  for  the  first  classes 


The  Class  of  1913 

First  to  graduate  at  University  Heights.  This  date  also  marked  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College 


;A  ,§luirt  Htstoru  of  ItuisUui  College 


English  Collegiate  Gothic  design.  Some 
years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Library  building,  June  13,  1028,  Mr. 
Charles  I).  Maginnis,  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  told  classically  how  he  had  planned  the 
buildings  of  the  new  College  in  the  spirit 
of  Gothic  beauty: 

“As  one  thinks  back  to  its  rather  ad- 
venturous inception,  one  is  gratified  by  the 
security  of  Father  Gasson’s  title  to  the 
vision  which  first  perceived  such  an  emi- 
nence as  this  ground  adorned  with  buildings 
and  peopled  with  a multitude  of  students. 
General  testimony  supports  it;  his  succes- 
sors unanimously  proclaim  it.  Doubtless  to 
him  also  is  due  the  wisdom  of  the  measure 
by  which  there  was  established  at  the  very 
outset  the  large  relation  of  building  to  build- 
ing in  completed  picture,  giving  thereby  to 
Boston  College,  in  this  type  of  organized 
design,  priority  among  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  America. 

“The  acquisition  of  this  superb  prop- 
erty was  surely  a triumphant  beginning  and 
deserves  to  be  a notable  item  of  college 
history.  The  challenge  to  the  architects 
which  resided  in  its  dramatic  elevation,  in 
the  immensity  of  its  vistas,  in  the  natural 
and  cultivated  richness  of  its  immediate 
frame,  was  clear  and  unmistakable.  Here, 
in  enduring  stone,  was  to  be  raised  an  ade- 
quate and  convincing  symbol  of  the  genius 
of  a unique  institution  of  learning.  The 
College  had  resolved  not  to  build  selfishly. 
It  had  pre-empted  a vivid  space  in  the 
proud  suburb  of  a great  city.  It  must 
manifest  itself,  therefore,  in  such  terms  of 
beauty  as  to  satisfy  at  once  the  impulse 


of  its  own  high  self-respect  and  a distinct 
communal  obligation. 

“What  should  those  terms  be?  — for 
the  architectural  style  was  still  to  be  de- 
termined. No  mathematical  street  leads 
to  University  Heights,  such  as  would  sug- 
gest the  availability  of  those  styles  of 
architecture  which,  like  the  Classic  and  the 
Renaissance,  depend  for  their  impressive- 
ness on  literal  balance  and  symmetry  and 
axial  vista.  One  approaches  on  curved 
and  oblique  lines  with  constantly  shifting 
perspective.  Only  a great  tower  over- 
topping the  trees  could  adequately  focalize 
the  group  under  these  circumstances.  This 
was  the  first  conviction  which  emerged 
from  the  study  of  the  architects.  With  this 
large  peg  to  hang  the  fancy  on,  the  choice 
of  Gothic  was  almost  inevitable.  Time 
only  emphasizes  the  fortunateness  of  this 
choice.  You  are  familiar  with  the  high 
estate  of  this  beautiful  tradition.  History 
has  no  record  of  a system  of  architecture 
which  expresses  so  eloquently  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  idea.  To  the  felicity,  the 
poignant  beauty  with  which  it  testified  to 
its  religious  inspiration  in  the  ancient  days, 
we  have  still  living  the  majestic  witnesses 
at  Amiens,  Chartres,  Paris*  Burgos,  York, 
Gloucester,  Canterbury,  — a unique  litera- 
ture of  stone  which  retains  a marvellous 
potency  over  the  modern  imagination.  Now 
and  then  down  the  years  from  1600,  shifting 
philosophies  have  sought  to  relegate  it  to 
the  sphere  of  archaeology,  but  its  ingratia- 
tions seem  to  be  imperishable.  I know  of 
nothing  in  the  history  of  modern  architec- 
ture, for  instance,  more  curious  than  its 


The  First  Winter  at  the  Heights 
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Makiile  Bust  of  the  Second  Founder  of  Boston  Coi.i.ege, 
The  Beloved  Father  Gasson  (1914). 
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I.ieut.  Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald 


The  first  B.  C.  man  to  die  in  the  service  The  first  graduate  of  B.  C.  to  be  killed 

in  the  World  War.  A member  of  the  class  in  action.  Graduated  in  1916.  Killed  in 

of  1918.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Mineola,  action  in  France,  May  7,  1918. 

Long  Island,  January  31,  1918. 
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present  vitality.  And  I venture  to  say  that 
this  medieval  art  has  never  been,  since  1600, 
so  skilfully,  so  beautifully,  so  sympatheti- 
cally exemplified  as  in  this  present  hour  in 
the  churches,  universities  and  colleges  of 
this  country.  Clearly  the  spirit  of  man  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  machinery.  One  is 
startled  by  the  vividness  of  the  reaction 
which  has  carried  into  our  age  in  such  flood 
this  current  of  ancient  Catholic  sentiment. 
We  see  it  even  glorifying  proud  seats  of 
learning  behind  whose  walls  is  cultivated  a 
haughty  and  fearful  detachment  from  its 
implications. 

“In  the  face  of  this  development,  what- 
ever its  significance,  do  we  not  perceive 
how  becoming  it  is  that  this  institution, 
born  as  it  were  to  this  great  artistic  heritage, 
should  wear  a Gothic  countenance  — a 
fair  and  proud  countenance,  which  should 
grow  with  the  years  radiant  and  luminous 
as  the  soul  behind  it?" 

M aginnis  and  Walsh  were  also  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  best  design  of  the  proposed 
Recitation  Building  to  be  constructed  as 
the  first  and  central  structure  of  the  group; 
for  which  they  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  supervising  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  first  sod  was  turned  by  Father 
Gasson  in  the  presence  of  Mayor  Hibbard, 
on  June  19,  1909.  Construction  continued 
for  four  years.  On  March  28,  1913,  the  new 
College  was  informally  opened  by  Father 
Gasson,  Father  William  J.  Conway,  S.J., 
assistant  to  Father  Gasson,  Father  John 
Geoghan  and  Father  William  Brett,  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Senior  Class,  and  members  of 
that  class.  In  the  Rotunda,  Father  Gasson 


briefly  addressed  the  class,  sounding  the 
ideals  of  the  new  College: 

“Members  of  the  Class  of  1913:  we  now, 
in  an  informal  way,  take  possession  of  this 
noble  building,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
for  the  cultivation  of  true  knowledge,  for 
the  development  of  general  science,  for  the 
constant  study  of  those  ideals  which  make 
for  sound  personal  integrity  and  for  lofty 
civic  uprightness.  May  this  edifice  ever 
have  upon  it  the  blessings  of  the  Most 
High  ; may  it  ever  be  the  source  of  honor 
and  of  joy  to  the  Church  and  her  rulers; 
may  it  ever  be  the  protection  of  the  people 
and  a firm  bulwark  to  the  country  which  we 
love  so  well,  and  to  the  State  of  which  we 
are  so  justly  proud.” 

Following  this  the  first  classes  were  held. 

The  Senior  Class  continued  to  hold  its 
sessions  at  the  new  College  until  Commence- 
ment, and  thus  the  Class  of  1913  was  the 
first  to  be  graduated  from  the  new  Boston 
College. 

On  June  15,  1913,  were  held  the  cere- 
monies of  the  dedication  and  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone.  The  building  was  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  G. 
Anderson,  D.D.,  in  the  presence  of  dig- 
nitaries in  ecclesiastical  and  civic  life.  This 
date,  as  if  by  a singular  providence  of  God, 
marked  the  close  of  Boston  College’s  first 
fifty  years  of  legal  existence,  and  to  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  ceremony,  it 
was  an  earnest  of  the  promising  future 
dawning  for  the  College. 

The  following  September  the  complete 
separation  of  the  College  and  High  School 
departments  was  at  last  effected.  The  old 
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Boston  College,  1925 


Left  to  right:  Rev.  1’.  J.  McHugh,  S.J.,  Dean;  Rev.  D.  J. 
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buildings  on  Janies  Street  and  Harrison 
Avenue  became  thereafter  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  High  School,  which, 
incidentally,  during  these  years  of  trans- 
formation in  the  College  department, 
was  experiencing  its  period  of  greatest 
growth. 

Because  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  always 
followed  a policy  of  rotation  in  office, 
Father  Gasson  was  relieved  of  his  burdens 
after  inaugurating  so  auspiciously  the  new 
era  for  the  College.  He  was  succeeded  on 
January  11,  1914,  by  the  Reverend  Charles 
AY.  I yons,  S.J.,  an  alumnus  of  the  College, 
who  had  been  President  of  Gonzaga  College 
in  Washington  and  of  Saint  Joseph’s  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  latter  institution  Father  Lyons 
had  just  completed  the  construction  of  a 
faculty  building.  Coming  to  Boston,  he  im- 
mediately turned  his  attention  to  the  need 
of  a similar  structure  at  Boston  College, 
and  soon  a second  building  was  erected, 
Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  a residence  for  the 
Jesuit  members  of  the  faculty.  It  was  super- 
vised by  the  same  architects  and  built  in 
the  same  artistic  mould.  It  was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  faculty  on  January  6,  1917,  and 
with  the  moving  of  the  entire  Jesuit  teach- 
ing staff  to  its  new  home,  the  separation 
from  the  old  quarters  in  the  South  End  was 
completed  by  Father  Lyons. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  World  War, 
in  1918,  a unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Train- 
ing Corps  was  formed  and  continued  until 
December  of  that  year.  Barracks  and  mess 
halls  were  constructed  on  the  campus  and 
military  discipline  pervaded  the  College. 


The  unit  was  directed  by  Colonel  John  S. 
Parks,  U.S.A.,  Commanding  Officer. 

At  this  time  also.  Father  Matthew  L. 
Fortier,  S.J.,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
faculty,  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
Father  Lyons  the  establishment  of  an  Ex- 
tension School,  which  soon  numbered  its 
students  in  the  hundreds.  Meanwhile  the 
attendance  at  both  College  and  High  School 
was  mounting  steadily.  In  1919  the  College 
enrolled  over  eight  hundred  students  and 
the  High  School  nearly  thirteen  hundred. 
This  was  a new  high  at  both  institutions, 
but  it  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  buildings 
and  hundreds  were  turned  away. 

The  Reverend  William  Devlin,  S.J., 
Dean  of  the  College,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  succeeded  Father 
Lyons  on  July  20,  1919.  He  signalized  his 
tenure  of  office  by  conducting  a drive  for 
the  sum  of  two  million  dollars  for  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildings  which  would  be 
necessary  if  the  College  were  to  maintain 
its  rate  of  growth.  With  the  generous  co- 
operation of  His  Eminence,  William  Car- 
dinal O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  the 
College’s  most  distinguished  alumnus,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese 
and  of  hundreds  of  leading  citizens,  a sum 
was  raised  sufficient  to  begin  construction 
of  the  Science  Building  and  to  provide  for 
other  necessities. 

W<  >rk  was  begun  on  the  Science  Building 
on  March  1(5. 1922, and  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Two  years 
later  the  structure  was  completed,  and 
classes  were  first  held  there  in  September, 
1924.  This  third  building,  like  its  prede- 
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cessors,  was  uniquely  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfied  t lie  exacting  require- 
ments of  laboratory  and  lecture  work  in 
the  sciences.  Its  completion  now  made 
possible  a new  distribution  of  classrooms  and 
administrative  offices,  the  College  assuming 
the  form  which  is  more  or  less  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  Tower  Building  was 
now  devoted  exclusively  to  the  departments 
of  literature,  language,  history,  philosophy, 
ete.,  and  to  offices  for  the  administrators 
and  for  the  various  student  activities.  In 
the  new  Science  Building,  separate  floors 
were  provided  for  the  departments  of 
biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  with  several 
large  laboratories  for  general  work  in  large 
groups  and  a number  of  smaller  lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  research  and 
special  work.  On  the  ground  floor  was 
originally  a general  museum,  which  has 
since  then  been  transferred  to  the  recently 
acquired  Museum  Building  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  of  the  Graduate 
School;  the  space  thus  gained  is  now  utilized 
for  classrooms  in  various  departments.  In 
the  basement  of  the  Science  Building  and 
continuing  up  through  the  ground  floor  are 
large  lecture  halls  in  sloping  amphitheatre 
form,  while  on  the  top  floor  is  the  chemistry 
laboratory  illuminated  by  sunlight  through 
glass-plated  ceiling. 

On  May  5,  1924,  shortly  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Science  Building,  Father  Dev- 
lin began  work  on  a new  Library  Building, 
the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  June 
ninth  of  that  year.  But  before  the  work 
had  progressed  very  far  it  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  of  lack  of  funds. 


Among  the  achievements  of  Father 
Devlin  must  be  mentioned  here  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Summer  School  for  the 
Catholic  Sisterhoods  engaged  in  teaching: 
an  enterprise  which  was  to  develop  later, 
along  with  the  Extension  School  already 
mentioned,  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Reverend  James  II.  Dolan,  S.J., 
an  alumnus  of  the  College,  was  the  next 
president.  Soon  after  his  appointment  on 
August  23,  1925,  Father  Dolan  determined 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  Library 
Building.  The  completion  of  this  structure, 
quite  the  most  beautiful  on  the  campus,  and 
its  dedication  on  June  13,  1928,  were  among 
the  outstanding  events  in  Father  Dolan’s 
administration. 

Though  not  the  largest  of  American 
college  library  buildings,  the  structure  at 
Boston  College  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  with  its  sturdy  truncated  but 
graceful  and  richly  crowned  tower,  its 
medieval  stone  staircase  in  the  austere 
setting  of  the  rugged  masonry  inside  the 
tower,  the  stone  and  wood  carvings,  the 
wrought  ironwork  and  the  paintings  at 
every  turn,  the  maze  of  Gothic  arches  and 
lofty  stone  vaulting.  Particularly  fine  are 
the  decorative  effects  in  colored  glass  which 
form  the  windows  of  the  main  staircase 
and  of  the  reading  rooms  of  the  second  floor. 
There  are  thirty-five  hundred  square  feet  of 
stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  these  rooms, 
each  one  rich  in  the  significance  of  its  details, 
and  expressing  variations  of  some  distinctive 
theme. 

The  basement  of  the  Librarv  Building 
is  devoted  largely  to  a stack  room,  arranged 
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On  a fkld  oules.  above  a trimount  in  baseo**,  an  open  book  arge? z^edged  of  ihe  se 
Vhereon  sn  inscription  alep  apiarc-Oeiv  (£veoToexccL)\  on  a chief  sapie  between  two< 
composed  of  alternate  crosses  patte  and  fleur-de-lis  or* , the  badge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  azure 

/Tj«4h e tindur  eT* gvtes  an Tor^rd  and  gold),  are  the  heraldic  1 

JL  colors,  maroon  and  old  gold.  The" trimounl”  from Tremord, the  old  name  of  Boston,  is  taken 
from  the  arms  of  the  archdiocese.  The  open  book,  symbolic  of  the  College,  is  a frequent,  charge  on 
academic  shields.  The  chief  is  derived  from  the  arms  of  old  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  (Saint 
Boio/ph's  Tow),  a field  jsabte  .three  crown  s , of  cro  sse  s patte  and  fleur-de-lis,  per  pale  or  ; 
only  two  crowns  are  shown,  Ihe  place  of  the  third  being  taken  py  the  badge  of  the  Jesuit  Orde>  . 
This  badge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  a field  azvre.r  ayonne  or , enclosing  Ihe  sacred  letters 
IHS  under  a cross  and  above  the  Sacred  Nalls , of  the  se  c d . ^ ** 

th\ ^circling  the  base  of  Ihe  shield  on  a b f silver  \b\r t olacfc  1 

Jwing  the  College  device : religion!  et  bonis  arti 
he  band  encircling  the  shield  and  device  is  ir  Slaroon  edged  with  QO?cb  and  the 
scrlpiion  thereon  : "Collegium  bostoniense  fund.  iee>3”isin  Qo?d.  ^ ^ 
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in  two  tiers,  equipped  throughout  with  steel 
stacks;  here  also  are  the  receiving  room, 
workrooms,  archives,  etc.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a large  assembly  hall  for  the  students, 
temporarily  being  used  also  as  a chapel  for 
the  students  and  for  the  members  of  Saint 
Ignatius  parish;  and  several  rooms  designed 
for  the  use  of  seminars  and  as  magazine  and 
periodical  rooms,  but  now  employed  as 
classrooms  owing  to  the  crowded  conditions 
at  the  College.  On  the  upper  floor  the 
principal  room  is  Gargan  Hall,  a magnifi- 
cent large  reading  room  with  a double  bank 
of  long  tables  for  general  use,  and  a series 
of  fourteen  alcoves  on  either  side  for  inti- 
mate study.  Surrounding  this  central  hall 
are  the  browsing  room  and  the  offices  of 
the  Librarian  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 
private  reading  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Faculty,  and  a reception  room.  The  library 
at  the  present  writing  has  a total  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  volumes. 

A further  expansion  of  facilities  was 
made  by  Father  Dolan  with  the  addition 
of  an  extensive  wing  and  picturesque 
cloister  to  Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  which  had 
been  taxed  to  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
Jesuit  members  of  the  faculty,  now  in- 
creasing in  numbers  with  the  student  body. 
Work  on  the  addition  was  begun  on  October 
7,  1930,  and  the  new  wing  was  first  used  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  the  feast  day  of  their 
Founder,  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  July 
31,  1931. 

While  directing  these  extensive  material 
additions  to  the  College,  Father  Dolan  also 
made  substantial  improvements  in  its 
scholastic  life,  bettering  its  intellectual 


standards  and  requirements,  and  intensi- 
fying student  interest  in  both  studies  and 
extra-curricular  activities  of  a cultural 
nature.  It  was  also  under  his  direction  that 
the  Extension  School  and  Summer  School 
became,  in  a full-fledged  post-graduate 

department,  though  extension  courses  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  a large  number  of 
students.  In  this  department  the  student 
body  now  came  gradually  to  include  lay 
students  in  numbers  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Sisters  for  whom  it  was  first  organized. 
In  with  the  permission  and  approval 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
two  private  Houses  of  Study  conducted  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  training  of  its 
own  members,  at  Shadowbrook  in  West 
Stockbridge,  and  at  Weston  College,  in 
Heston,  were  legally  affiliated  to  Boston 
College  and  the  courses  in  those  institu- 
tions approved  for  recognition  towards 
academic  degrees. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  in 
the  wider  activities  of  the  College  during 
Father  Dolan’s  administration  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  School  of  Law  on  Sep- 
tember c2(),  1 9C29,  in  the  Lawyers'  Building 
at  11  Beacon  Street  in  Boston.  The  ulti- 
mate realization  of  this  project  had  been 
prompted  by  a combination  of  circum- 
stances which  demonstrated  the  urgent  need 
of  such  a professional  department.  The 
Law  School  has  had  as  its  Regent  from  the 
time  of  its  inception  the  Reverend  John  B. 
Creeden,  S.J.,  former  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  former  Dean  and  President  of 
Georgetown  University.  Three  years  after 
its  establishment  the  School  was  rated  as 
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an  “Approved  Law  School"  by  the  Council 
on  Legal  Education  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  — a rating  which  has  seldom 
been  attained  by  American  law  schools  in 
such  a short  time,  and  on  December  28, 
1937,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  The  School  oper- 
ates as  both  a day  school  and  a night  school, 
the  courses  covering  three  and  four  years 
of  study,  respectively.  From  the  beginning 
the  Law  School  has  adhered  to  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  the  American  Bar 
Association;  a policy  which  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  reputation  and  success 
which  it  has  enjoyed. 

In  the  same  year,  1929,  Father  Dolan 
opened  a Junior  College  at  the  down-town 
center,  with  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
resources  of  the  College  at  the  service  of 
many  young  people  who  desired  to  benefit 
by  them  but  were  unable  to  attend  the 
ordinary  college  courses  at  University 
Heights.  The  courses  in  the  School  were 
given  in  the  evening,  and  three  years’  work 
was  made  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
study  in  the  regular  college  courses.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  years  a student  was  ready 
either  to  continue  working  for  his  degree 
in  the  Extension  School  or  to  transfer  to 
professional  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  six  years  of  Father 
Dolan's  administration  constituted  a period 
of  remarkable  expansion  for  Boston  College. 
Under  his  wise  guidance  and  untiring  en- 
deavor, and  with  the  unselfish  co-operation 
of  faculty,  alumni,  students  and  a host  of 
loyal  friends,  the  College  developed  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  as  never  before  in  a 


similar  span  of  years.  The  completion  of 
the  Library  alone  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  place  those  years  among  the  bright- 
est in  the  comparatively  brief  history  of  the 
College.  But  the  many  other  indications  of 
constant  and  healthy  development  — the 
broad  expansion  of  material  facilities,  the 
number  of  schools  and  departments  newly 
inaugurated  or  enlarged  and  extended,  the 
constant  widening  of  the  general  sphere  of 
influence,  — these  in  addition  uniquely 
demonstrate  an  unexpectedly  rapid  attain- 
ment of  those  purposes  and  ideals  pro- 
pounded when  the  College  first  came  to 
University  Heights,  and  its  continued  ability 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  of 
higher  education. 

On  January  1,  1932,  Father  Dolan  was 
succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Louis  J.  Gal- 
lagher, S.J.,  formerly  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Georgetown  University 
and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  assistant 
to  the  Provincial  Superior  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  New  England.  Father  Gallagher’s 
tenure  of  office  began  at  a time  when  the 
economic  depression  had  not  yet  “turned 
the  corner."  It  was  a period  of  general 
retrenchment,  in  the  collegiate  world  as 
elsewhere.  But  with  characteristic  energy 
and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  College  the 
new  President  determined  to  improve  it  in 
every  way  possible.  He  first  instituted  a 
program  to  widen  the  facilities  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  healthful  recreation  of  both 
students  and  faculty.  This  policy  took 
expression  first  in  the  immediate  construc- 
tion on  the  campus  of  a new  stadium,  of 
modest  proportions,  and  blending  admirably 
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with  the  general  beauty  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege picture.  Turning  then  to  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  faculty,  Father  Gallagher 
acquired  and  improved  a home  which  was 
to  serve  as  a place  of  retirement  and  rest 
for  the  Jesuit  Fathers  during  the  summer 
period.  Later  on  this  property,  Bellarmine 
House,  in  Cohasset,  was  also  utilized  both 
as  a House  of  Studies  for  Jesuit  priests 
during  their  year  of  Tertianship,  or  final 
studies,  and  as  a House  of  Retreats  for 
laymen.  At  present  it  is  serving  as  a resi- 
dence for  members  of  the  Jesuit  Mission 
Band  of  the  New  England  Province  of  the 
Society. 

At  this  time  also  the  College  obtained 
another  piece  of  property,  the  Dr.  Moore 
residence  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  below 
the  Philomatheia  Clubhouse.  This  home, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  used  at  a future 
date  as  a rectory  for  the  Fathers  of  Saint 
Ignatius  parish,  of  which  the  President  of 
the  College  is  pastor  ex  officio. 

In  1933  a new  publication,  the  Boston 
College  Alumnus,  published  by  the  alumni, 
made  its  first  appearance,  indicative  of  the 
desire  of  the  College  and  the  alumni  to 
.strengthen  the  bond  between  the  two  and 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  It  was 
largely  through  the  generous  co-operation  of 
the  alumni,  also,  that  Father  Gallagher  was 
enabled  in  1935  further  to  beautify  the 
campus  as  well  as  to  protect  it,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  stone  and  iron  fence  and 
decorative  gate  on  the  Beacon  Street  and 
College  Road  boundaries  of  the  property. 

The  same  year  marked  the  separation  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  Extension 


School,  the  latter  being  joined  with  the 
Junior  College  and  opening  in  new  and 
larger  quarters  on  Newbury  Street  in 
Boston. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant development  made  by  the  College 
during  the  rectorship  of  Father  Gallagher 
was  the  opening  of  a new  School  of  Social 
Work,  in  September,  1936.  The  School 
opened  with  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
II  is  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell. 
A post-graduate  school,  organized  on  a pro- 
fessional level,  it  was  conceived  to  meet 
increasingly  important  needs  in  the  field  of 
Social  Work,  particularly  the  need  of 
Catholic  social  work  training  and  the  need 
of  synthesizing  sound  Christian  principles 
of  philosophy,  especially  of  Ethics  and 
Psychology,  with  the  various  methods  which 
had  been  developed  in  the  field  of  social 
work. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work,  the  College  was  able  to 
realize  another  ambition,  the  establishing 
on  its  grounds  of  a Museum  dedicated  to 
Anthropology  and  allied  fields.  During 
the  summer  of  1936  the  College  had  spon- 
sored an  expedition  to  South  America  to 
the  archaeological  region  of  San  Augustin. 
The  success  of  this  expedition  brought  to 
the  fore  the  question  of  a museum.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Philomatheia  Club,  to  which  the  College 
was  already  deeply  indebted,  the  old  Stimp- 
son  Estate  at  Chestnut  Hill  was  acquired 
for  this  purpose.  On  this  property,  which 
adjoins  the  College  campus  on  the  Beacon 
Street  boundary,  is  a spacious  stone  build- 
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ing  admirably  suited  to  serve  as  a museum. 
(Considerable  remodeling  lias  been  done 
within  the  building,  laboratories  have  been 
installed  both  for  display  purposes  and  for 
the  courses  to  be  given  in  Anthropology, 
and  exhibition  material  from  many  parts 
of  the  world  has  been  gathered.  The 
Museum  has  also  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a fine  Anthropological  library, 
in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  this  country.  In  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  other  expe- 
ditions have  been  organized  to  work  in 
Alaska  and  in  Syria. 

Father  Gallagher  was  succeeded  by  the 
President  who  directs  the  destinies  of  the 
College  at  the  present  time,  the  Reverend 
William  J.  McGarry,  S.J.,  who  took  office 
on  July  1,  1937.  Father  McGarry  came  to 
Boston  College  from  Weston  College,  the 
private  House  of  Studies  for  members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  affiliated  with 
Boston  College.  There  he  had  held  the 
positions  of  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 
and  Theology,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology.  He  had  also  lectured  on  History 
in  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School.  In 
the  short  time  lie  has  been  in  office.  Father 
McGarry \s  character  and  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  his  wise  and  fatherly  insistence 
on  the  values  and  fruits  of  diligent  and 
serious  application,  have  had  a salutary 
effect  on  the  scholastic  life  of  the  whole 
student  body.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  broadened  and  intensified,  and  the 


proverbial  insouciance  of  students  firmly 
discouraged.  Characteristic  of  his  major 
policies  are  the  extensive  improvements  in 
the  College  Library,  in  both  material  facili- 
ties and  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  and  of  specialized  col- 
lections, and  his  co-ordination  of  all  religious 
and  spiritual  activities  in  one  office,  with  a 
Jesuit  Father  as  full-time  spiritual  director, 
resulting  in  untold  moral  and  spiritual  good 
to  the  individual  student  and  the  College, 
as  a whole. 

Such  is  the  story,  briefly  told,  of  the 
emergence  of  the  Boston  College  of  today 
from  that  little  brave  beginning  seventy-five 
years  ago.  This  narrative,  of  necessity,  has 
been  restricted  to  the  more  material  and 
outward  evidences  of  growth  and  improve- 
ment. But  a college  does  not  live  and 
breathe  in  stone  halls  alone  and  green 
campus:  her  life  is  inward,  in  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  the  earlier  lofty  aspirations  and  the 
later,  perhaps  small,  but  worth-while  ac- 
complishments of  her  sons.  She  is  wholly 
self-less,  she  exists  in  and  for  the  fine  things 
in  the  lives  of  those  whom  she  has  fostered. 
These  we  cannot  record,  but  we  do  not  for- 
get them.  And  with  the  past  as  her  inspira- 
tion, we  are  confident  that  the  College  will 
continue  to  grow  and  draw  nearer  the  ideal 
sketched  for  her  at  her  second  birth  under 
Father  Gasson,  to  serve  more  widely  and 
more  effectively  the  best  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 
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THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  collegiate  structures  in  the 
country,  is  pictured  here  and  on  the  follow- 
ing four  pages. 

Left,  The  North  Wing  and  Tower 
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( above  and  right) 


Southerly  Facade  op  the  Library 
and  St.  Mary’s  Hall 
at  the  right 
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Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Shuman 
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1935 


{Above)  The  Presidents  of  the  Philomatheia  Club 
(Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  Boston  College), 
to  which  the  College  is  deeply  indebted  for  many  generous  benefactions,  and 
(below),  the  Philomatheia  Clubhouse 
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Weston'  College,  Weston',  Mass. 
which  includes  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Sciences 
and  of  Theology,  for  the  training  of  Jesuit  teachers 
above,  front  view 


“Shadow-brook,”  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  Novitiate  and  Normal  School  where  Jesuit  teachers  begin  their  training 
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Boston  College 

Entrance  on  Commonwealth  Avenue 


A View  of  the  Campus 


Looking  Up  from  the  Athletic  Field 


View  from  Commonwealth  Avenue 


Winter  View  from  Beacon  Street 
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A VIEW  IN  WINTER  FROM  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
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UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS 
in  winter  and  summer,  from  the  Reservoir 
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THE  BEACON  STREET  GATE 
just  after  completion 
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STUDENTS  AT  WORK  AND  AT  PLAY 
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From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  30,  19£1 


£OV  some  nr «1  VO  everyone  who  has  seen  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  Boston  College 
and  who  has  not?  has  realized  that  some- 
thing was  happening  here  in  Chestnut  Hill  that 
was  immensely  significant.  The  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  site  and  the  striking  qualities  of  the 
architecture  make  a combination  that  not  only 
gives  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  eye  but  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  as  to  the  future.  Certainly, 
here  is  a scheme  under  way  which  promises  to 
work  out  into  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  features 
of  Massachusetts,  even  of  the  United  States. 
Higher  education  demands,  and  has  by  no  means 
always  received  of  late,  the  finest  possible  archi- 
tectural embodiment,  for  the  silent  influence  of 
good  art  is  perhaps  quite  as  potent  along  educa- 
tional and  cultural  lines  as  is  the  scheme  of  studies 
and  the  discipline  involved.  When  this  higher 
education  is  knit  up  with  religion,  the  demand 
becomes  even  more  insistent,  and  when,  by  chance, 
this  religion  is  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  of  the 
world,  then  indeed  we  have  not  only  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  but  the  most  imperative 
demand  for  the  best  that  men  of  today  can  provide. 

Every  architect  knows,  and  I should  say  every 
layman  as  well,  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
institution  itself  and  the  architects  are  meeting 
the  evident  necessity  in  the  most  appreciative, 
intelligent  and  brilliant  fashion.  The  great  tower 
has  been  a landmark  and  a joy  to  the  eye  ever 
since  it  was  erected.  The  faculty  building  began 
to  indicate  future  possibilities,  and  now  the  designs 
that  have  been  made  by  Maginnis  & Walsh  for 
the  chapel,  the  library,  the  science  building  and 


the  gymnasium  go  still  further  in  their  stimulating 
promise.  Usually  one  gets  in  American  colleges 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  structures  conceived  in  the 
right  spirit,  worked  out  in  logical  style  and  ad- 
mirable design  mixed  up  with  heterogeneous  edifices 
of  very  varied  value.  Occasionally,  as  for  example 
at  Princeton,  this  number  is  increased  to  a pre- 
ponderant majority.  Seldom,  however,  does  the 
opportunity  offer  itself  for  a complete  and  consist- 
ent group  of  all  the  educational  buildings,  planned 
by  one  hand  and  forming  a consistent  whole. 
Boston  College  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  and  from 
every  possible  point  of  view  the  general  public 
must  look  with  interest  to  the  working  out  of  the 
project,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  every  possible 
support,  financial  and  otherwise.  There  are  no 
limits  that  can  be  set  to  the  cultural  and  civilizing 
value  of  such  a power  as  this. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  how  masterly  a 
fashion  the  architects  are  dealing  with  each  ele- 
ment of  the  problem.  There  is  sufficient  variety, 
explicit  and  effective  differentiation  between  the 
nature  of  the  several  buildings,  and  yet  it  all 
hangs  together  with  notable  consistency.  There 
is  no  feature  or  factor  in  any  educational  institu- 
tion which  is  of  greater  value,  and  is  more  often 
neglected  or  altogether  abandoned  than  the  chapel, 
because  we  have  pretty  well  learned  by  this  time 
that  there  is  no  effective  education  that  is  not 
interpenetrated  by  religion  at  every  point.  The 
position  and  the  design  of  the  proposed  chapel  for 
Boston  College  fortify  this  principle.  The  scheme 
itself  is  of  the  simplest,  and,  therefore,  of  the  best, 
a chapel  that  is  a chapel,  and  neither  a miniature 
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cathedral,  a parish  church  or  a more  or  less  spirit- 
ualized bungalow.  The  whole  scheme  is  fine, 
simple,  straightforward  and  dominating.  The 
sketches  thus  far  shown  of  the  library  seem,  and 
probably  are,  rather  less  studied,  but  the  motive 
is  fine  and  the  nature  of  the  building  unquestion- 
able. The  Science  Hall  is  as  it  should  be,  a practi- 
cal and  straightforward  structure  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  yet  the 
motives  of  Gothic  (or  rather  Christian)  archi- 
tecture are  scrupulously  preserved,  however  wide 
may  be  the  variation  from  historical  precedent 
necessitated  by  the  adaptation  of  the  principles 
themselves  to  modern  conditions. 

As  for  the  gymnasium,  one  can  see  that  this  is 
really  about  the  cleverest  and  most  ingratiating 
design  of  them  all.  It  seems  to  be  quite  novel  in 
its  composition,  and  because  of  this  it  has  an 
originality  and  personality  that  are  not  usually 
found  in  the  general  run  of  modern  architecture. 


Next  to  the  chapel,  one  must  hope  that  this 
scheme  may  take  form  and  shape  at  an  early  date, 
not  only  because  of  its  promise  of  rather  singular 
excellence,  but  also  because,  next  to  the  chapel,  it 
might  be  considered  perhaps  the  most  important 
element  in  providing  a well-rounded  education. 

Altogether,  the  profession  of  architecture  must 
feel  it  is  already  heavily  in  the  debt  of  Boston 
College  and  its  architects.  How  deeply  in  their 
debt  must  be  the  general  public  is  a thing  that 
will  be  perhaps  more  clearly  recognized  as  the 
great  scheme  is  worked  out  to  its  conclusion.  Cer- 
tainly, after  a precedent  such  as  this,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  organized  education  or  organized 
religion  to  revert  to  the  bad  old  ways  of  cheap, 
ugly  and  ignominious  architecture.  A standard 
is  set  here  toward  which  all  energies  in  the  future 
should  be  bent  with  the  idea  of  approximation, 
even  if  not  of  emulation. 


